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Charities are not solids, as some reformers 
seem to think, that you can move about and 
“ organise” like the marbles in the holes of 
a solitaire board. Externally they may seem | 
open to manipulation, but internally they are 
full of life, and have both the impulses and 
the impediments of organic bodies, and they 
can only be led to move forward by their 
acquiring new convictions of what is right 
or wrong in their department of work; and 
progressing by: their own consent. 
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The preliminary Announcement of Courses in Social Economics 1 V 
Courses for the year 1924-1925 is Courses OFFERED © i : 
now available. It lists the courses History and Development of Social | ae 
from which the student preparing - Work, Family Case Work, Child Wel- | 
for social work can make up his fare, Health and Preventable Disease, iE: 
schedule of study. It announces Community Problems |' Si 
: : ganization, Social Law, Immi- 
some forty-six fellowships and out- nt Peoples, Home Economics, Social ) 
lines the qualifications required of Yegistation, Delinquency and Probation, |/ S: 
candidates seeking them. It gives Social Statistics, Administration, Pub- |, 
complete details about the year’s oa and Finance of a Social Organiza- 8 E 
curriculum, including the Spring s | ike 
on March twenty-fourth. Psychiatric and General Medical Social | 
with t Department E ge 
The Johns Hogkine Hospital. 
Ee] College graduates eligible for M.A. 
degree after completing the two years’ [| 
For circulars address 
The New York School of Social Work | { 
MISS THEO JACOBS 
ew Yor BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 
| tl 
School of Social Work | 
Simone College Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work || y 
Courses in: ANNOUNCES THAT ON Aprit 15TH, 1t || ™ 
Children’s Work Witt Occupy QuaRTERS IN THE |} © 
Family Welfare New: Sociat SERVICE 
Medical Social Servi 307 — eon TREET, Hog 
Psychiatric Social Work | 
Community Work Catalog and Prospectus, 1924-1925 | 
Ready April 15 | 
Affiliated School: Training School Tue DeEpaRTMENT OF SOcIAL CASE | 
for Public Service for those who Work ae 
are planning to enter city, State, or . Supervisor—Miss Virginia Robinson, | 
national departments. | Associate Director of the School | 
| Offers courses in 
Family Case Work Children’s Work 
Address M tical Social Work School Counselling ) 
| Address inquiries to 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, REGISTRAR 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of good talk drew near, the master 
of the house took from the book- 


shelves a volume of verse and, explaining 
that this was their custom at that hour, 
began to read aloud. The poems were those 


A THE last half hour of an evens 


of a former instructor at. Eton who had © 


done the unusual thing of writing good 


verse about his pupils. At one point in the © 


reading, the daughter of. the house ex- 
claimed, “ Why, father, that’s the stanza 
you quoted in your speech when they gave 
you the portrait!” + 


The closing lines of the poem were these: 


*"Twere sweet to pause on this descent, 
To wait for thee and pitch my tent, | 
But march I must with shoulders bent, 

| - Yet farther from my prime. 


I shall not tread thy battle-field, 

Nor see the blazon on thy shield; 

Take thou the sword I could not wield, 
And leave me and forget. 

Be fairer, braver, more admired; 

So win what feeble hearts desired; 

Then leave thine arms, when thou ‘art tired, 
To some one nobler yet. 


To the guest who listened that night more 
than twenty years ago, no shoulders seemed 


less bent, no eyes less dimmed, than those 


 4Friends of Mr. Loch had commemorated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his secretaryship of 
the London Charity Organization Society by pre- 
senting him with his portrait painted by Sargent. 


of the reader. A few days later a copy of 
this volume of poems, Jonica, by William 
Cory, came to her lodgings with the compli- 
ments of Mr. and Mrs. Loch. 


I. THE MAN 


Charles Stewart Loch was born Septem- 
ber 4, 1849, in India, where his father was a 
judge. His school was Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, in beautiful Perthshire, which 
was the first public school established in 
Scotland upon the English model. From 
Glenalmond he went to Balliol College, 


Oxford, where he specialized in modern — 


history. Soon after ‘taking his degree 
there, Loch became clerk of the Royal Col- 


lege of Surgeons in London and a student 


of the law. Invited at this time to join the 


Islington district committee of the Charity — 


Organization Society, his interest in the 
work of that Committee led him, in true 
Balliol fashion, to take up his residence in 


the district. A year later (1875) he be-— 


came—at the early age of 26—the Society's 
general secretary. The only thing that had 
made the committee on secretaryship hesi- 
tate to appoint him was his comparative 
youth, but they reflected that this “was a 
defect he was likely to outgrow.” 

What were the reasons that led a young 
‘man, whose studies preliminary to being 


called to the Bar had just been completed, 
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fession and identify himself instead with a 
movement which had been in existence just 


long enough to arouse every sort of antag- 
onism and prejudice? He answers the 


— a passage writtén many years 


should answer that through its work and growth 
I hoped that some day there would be formed a 
large association of persons drawn from all 
churches and all classes who, disagreeing in 
much, would find in charity a common purpose 
i and a new unity. | That, it seemed to me, was 

“worth anything Such an organization, I 
thought, could ;. more than Parliament, or 
preaching, or books, or pamphleteering. 
indeed, without the other, 
but small results. But such an organization 
might bring to bear on the removal and preven- 
tion of evils a combined force that would far 
exceed in weight and influence any yet existing. 
It could make legislation effective, could see that 
it was enforced. Apart from all legislative inter- 
ference and with the use of means and influences 
more far-reaching it could renew and discipline 
the life of the people by a nobler, more devoted, 
more scientific religious charity. It could turn 
to account all that newer knowledge would bring 
to the help of charity. It could eventually pro- 
vide out of all classes and sects a t army of 
_ friendly and by degrees well-trained workers. 
It could help us to realize in society the religion 
of charity without the sectarianism of religion. 
It would open to many a new path for the exer- 
cise of personal influence—influence with the 
churches, the Guardians, the Friendly Societies, 
the residents of a district, and “the common 
people.” i 


ganization Review, February, 


ace 20 different in the 


two countries that it is difficult enough for 
Americans to understand the complexities 
of the social work situation in England in 
our own day, and more difficult for us to 
visualize the conditions that confronted an 
English C. O. S. secretary fifty years ago. 
Edward Denison had written somewhat 
earlier, 


You will find that all the men who really give 
themselves most trouble about the poor are the 
most alive to the terrible evils of the so-called 
charity which pours money into the haunts of 
_ Misery and vice every winter. If we could but 

get one honest newspaper to write down pro- 
_Miscuous charity, and write up sweeping 

not so much in our Poor Law theory as in our 
Poor Law practice, something might be done. 


And in another place he put it even more 
strongly when he said of his work as 
almoner for a _ long-established _ relief 
society : | 


J 


without plan or purpose or intercommunica- | 
_ both public and private.” 


seemed likely to effect _ service with the London Society, and confine 


in much, many might unite in | 


q 


March ; 


I give away does : 
worth helping to keep their miserable 
alive an 


ht- 
believed in developing all pos. 
sible substitutes for material relief. So did 
Charles Loch. But substitutes for relief 
“could gain no foothold so long as relief 
itself . . . continued to be poured out, | 


tion, by agencies both religious and secular, 
I must reserve for a second paper sing 


discussion of the guiding principles that 
shaped Loch’s thirty-eight years of active 


myself here more especially to those aspects | 
that reveal the man himself. There is nota | 
family social worker in America today—not 


a social case worker of any sort, in fact— | 
- who does not owe him a heavy debt, and for 

this reason if for no other, we should know | 
what manner of man he was. It may be | 
questioned, indeed, whether before his time | 


anyone had brought to the serious consid- 


eration of the social problems of the poor | 


his rare combination of a keen, inquiring 
mind with a strongly idealistic temper. | 


II. VISIT TO AMERICA | 
It was this combination of qualities that 


impressed all of us who met him for the 
_ first time during his only visit to America 


in 1896. 
of his assistants, 


“TI never met a man,” wrote one 
“with such a fondness 


for the raw material of his studies. He | 


liked it best in the rough-hewn block, and 
was never quite so happy in contemplation 
of the finished argument.” Add to this the i 
fact that he was a medalist of the Royal | 
Statistical Society. Then add great friend-— 
liness of manner and personal charm, com-— 
bined with a refreshing frdnkness. Add 
again to these qualities the discovery that | 
he was a lover of gardens, of the woods, of © 
rare sculpture and good poetry, and still 
you will get only a faint idea of the man — ' 


who at one and the same time inspired in | 
- us dissatisfaction with our own work and | 


courage to redouble our efforts to make it | 
better. 

The secretary of the Boston Associated — 
Charities, Zilpha Smith, who had known — 
Mr. Loch on the other side was, at the time © 
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was the sa 


of his American visit, away on sick leave 
in the mountains. Characteristically, he 


- took a long journey to see her, and Miss 


Smith has been good enough to lend me her 


notes of the visit, from which I quote a 
_ few passages that develop the more personal 
- side of my theme: | 


As he talked on the night of his arrival, stand- 
ing with his back to our open fire, the low room 
seemed suddenly filled with life—he was so 

When we took a drive none of the three 
Americans in the carriage knew the gay yellow 
blossoms growing back from the road, but Mr. 
Loch, still in the carriage, identified them as 


Senecio, and they were, as it proved, the golden 
ragwort of that species. When we brought into 


the cottage some pitcher plants in bloom, he 


knelt by the little table where they stood, his — 


hand bending to the flowers with a caress that 
seemed barely to touch them. In the woods it 
me—he did not need Wordsworth’s 
admonition ... 

Sunday evening, Mr. Loch read aloud from 
Phillips Brooks, and was critical of our Epic- 
tetus, which contained selections only. The next 
Christmas he sent the owner, my cousin, the full 
and correctly ordered translation ... 

He told me a good deal about the charity 


organization societies he had visited in this coun- 
try in a number of cities, and I was glad to hear . 


about them from so keen and sympathetic a 
| 

One of the cities visited by the London 
secretary had been Baltimore, and it was 
during that visit that I saw for the first 


time a case record—one brought from Eng- 


land—which marched from definite prem- 
ises toward a definite conclusion. The con- 


clusion was one with which I could not now 


agree, but he made me see, as I had not 


seen before, that we had been faithfully 


recording many aimless visits; that the con- 

structive, purposeful mind was not behind 

our entries. 
In 1896 Baltimore still had a double sys- 


tem of charitable subsidies. Both state and 


city made lump sum appropriations to the 
private charities of the city that were in 
effect no better than largess. The visitor 
expressed his emphatic disgust at this, and 
asked me why the society of which I was 
secretary did not do something about it. 
To which I replied, truthfully enough, that 
the system was so deeply rooted in the his- 
tory of the charities and of the state, that to 
change it seemed impossible. “ But, my 
dear lady,” he retorted, “if it’s the right 
thing to do, why don’t you marshal your 


forces and storm the redan?” Of course, 
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I repeated this criticism to some of the 
members of my board. When a commission 
was appointed two or three years later to 
draft a new city charter, these board mem- 
bers, not unmindful of his trenchant com- 
ment but guided by their own good sense 
as well, were able to modify the long- 
established custom and put the city’s con- 
tracts with private charities on the basis of 
per capita payments for public services 
rendered. Walking in a Surrey garden in 


- the summer of 1903 with Mr. and Mrs. 


Loch I gave the latter no small degree of 
amusement by repeating her husband’s 
admonition of seven years earlier, and gave 
both of them real pleasure by adding the 


sequel. 


III. DEVELOPMENTS IN LONDON, 


1903 


_ The three weeks that I spent during my 
London visit in attending district and cen- 


tral office committee meetings brought home | 


to me, as an American social worker, the 


very different conditions with which Eng- — 


land was then still contending. Everyone 


‘was born into a church parish as well as 


into a Poor Law parish, and there were 
Non-conformist activities to reckon with 
beside. All this machinery was decentral- 
ized but ubiquitous, and the social plan 
underlying its operations was undiscoverable 
by the observer. Distributors of public 
outdoor relief elected in each Poor Law 
district of the Metropolis often won their 
election on the promise of a more lavish 
relief policy. The newer English work- 
houses conformed to modern standards of 
decency and comfort but, as the doors 
swung both ways, admitting and discharging 


the same inmates repeatedly, their physical 
_ plants seemed far in advance of the system 


under which the relief was administered. 
This did not mean that no advances had 


been made since Denison went to live in 


Stepney nearly forty years before, for, 
thanks largely to the two social movements 


of which he was the forerunner—the settle- 


ment and the charity organization move- 
ments—great advances had been made; but 
apparently a new unit of administration was 


needed with larger power of control over 
admissions and discharges, and with well- 
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trained representatives in all its subdivisions 
capable of analyzing individual situations 
and of treating them. The United States 
could boast of no better systems of either 
public or private relief, but at least its bad 
systems were not so all-pervasive, and the 
_ country was dragging behind it no such 
growing burden of hereditary pauperism— 

a burden that, in large part at least, had been 
manufactured by the nation’s own adminis- 
trative blundering and its own social 
maladjustments. 

_ The district committees of the London 
Charity Organization Society were bringing 
at that time to their huge task a fine spirit 
of devotion. Their secretary had found the 
district system in its infancy when he first 
took charge, but there were by 1903 thirty- 
five districts in active operation, many of 
them working under: strong committees. 
Mr. Loch had dwelt upon the importance of 


the committee when he had addressed the 
National Conference of Charities at Grand | 


Rapids in 1896. “ You degrade us officials,” 
he had said, “if you ask us simply to act 
for you. . . . You don’t support the charity 
organization society that you are supposed 
to support, unless you give thought to it and 
get your friends to work for it. It is not the 
office, it is not the inquiry, it is not the ade- 
' quate relief by itself. Those things are 
nothing, unless you back them by solid pub- 
lic opinion, unless behind is an army.” 
District development in London, however, 
had been achieved by sacrificing the central 
office which, at the time of my visit, was 
under-staffed and inadequately housed. 
Nevertheless, important plans were radiat- 
ing from that center. It was my privilege 
to attend some of the committee meetings 
in which a two year training course in social 


work was then being planned. A year later 


Mr. Loch wrote to an American friend, . 


I have been pretty hard at work, since we saw 
you, at my lectures—trying among other things 
to beat out sociology on my own lines independ- 
ently and trying from the crushed and fused 
materials to extract the principles. . . . 

_ The first thing however is to get, to create as 
it were, a competent band of workers with clear 
ideas of right and wrong in charity. If that is 
done—and in my opinion it depends on an under- 
standing of the laws of social science and a 
devotion that is religious in its wholeness—they 
will do the work, the actual work, when we are 
— for it cannot come quickly, at least not 


quate medical attention. 


the United States. 


March 


The district offices became training cep. 
ters for students in the School of Sociology 


and Social Science launched at that time by 


the C. O. S. Ten years later this school 


became a part of the London School of § 
Economics. | 


Another social movement launched by 
Charles Loch grew out of his intimate study 
of the workings of hospital out-patient de- 
partments in London. There he noted the 
unsifted mass of applicants who were re- 
ceiving inevitably no social and very inade- 
This led him to 
anticipate by some years the quite independ- 
ent development of hospital social service in 
Taking advantage of 
the fact that some of the old hospital char- 
ters had provided for “ almoners ” and that 
certain funds had been set aside for their 


use, he revived the old title, but devised a 


new function—“ in a manner the child of 
my own thought,” as he explained to their 
organized group some years later. In cer- 
tain hospitals trained social workers were 
appointed “to acquire a knowledge of the 
patient’s home conditions for the use of the 


hospital staff; to co-operate with other 


charitable agencies in the provision of any 


- requisite ordered, and, generally, to assist 


the patient in any way that may enable him 


to carry out the prescribed treatment more 


thoroughly.” 

The English Institute of Hospital 
Almoners, in its 1923 report, records its 
debt to Sir Charles Loch and describes his 


relation as founder to their movement as 
follows: 


In looking back to the early pioneer days it 


seems extraordinary to remember how keenly . 


he entered into the working out of this particu- 
lar branch of social service. No matter how busy. 
he might be with Royal Commissions, Interna- 
tional Sociology or Charity Organization Society 
Committees, he always had time to have a talk 
with a Hospital Almoner who wanted help or 
advice and for the time being had that wonderful 
gift of giving himself up to her difficulties as if 
she and he were partners in the work, and that 
work was his chief concern. Looking back, too, 
how clearly these interviews and the man him- 
self stand out, his nice sense of humor, his fear- 
less outlook, his abhorrence of all- that was false 
and sham. . . . Whatever success the movement 
for social service and investigation has attained 
in Hospitals is largely due to his inspiration and 
help in its initial stages. One would like to dwell 
a little on the personal friendship he gave, for 
there must be some still who can recall those 
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delightful afternoons down at his little country 
house, when he would meet us at the station in 
an old flannel suit and a well-worn straw hat, 
and starting out like a schoolboy on a holiday 
for a tramp in the woods, would talk of books, 
pictures, poetry and _ holidays, and then take us 


back to his beloved garden and so on to tea, 


when in a quite unconventional way he would 
pick up some book he was reading, a novel, a 
child’s book or poetry and begin reading out 
some parts that had particularly appealed to him. 
He would probably find time to ask “ how things 
were going,’ but there was a complete detach- 
ment from work and controversy that was de- 
lightfully refreshing and restoring. 


IV. LAST YEARS OF ACTIVE 

| SERVICE. 

The beginning of Loch’s last eight years 
of active service was marked by two acad- 
emic honors. The University of St. 
Andrews conferred upon him the honorary 


degree of LL.D. in March, 1905, and later 


in the same year he was made a D.C.L. by 
Oxford. The Oxford Magazine, in con- 
gratulating the University upon its recog- 
nition of a service so unique and for which, 


year by year, the public debt had been roll- 


ing up, declared that the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society was “ widely disliked and ‘uni- 
versally trusted ’—a better reputation to 
have than if the “dis” were removed from 


before “liked” and placed in front of 


“trusted.” 
After several unsuccessful attempts, the 


Charity Organization Society had secured 
in 1904 the appointment of a Royal Com- 


mission on the Care of the Feeble-minded, 
and the Society’s secretary, who became an 
active member’ of this body, drafted the 
greater part of the Commission’s report. 
This was published in 1908, though legis- 
lative action did not follow until 1913. 
Meanwhile, a still heavier demand upon 
Loch’s time and strength was made by 


service upon another commission—this time 


on the Poor Law. The second commission 
included in its membership representatives 
of the most opposite schools of thought. 
The work of the two bodies overlapped, and, 
on the second, every inch of the road to 
genuine advance was challenged. There can 
be little doubt that the complete physical 


breakdown which followed in 1913 was due. 


to the heavy overstrain of this period, and 
it is with a pang that one sees now more 


clearly than was possible then the generous - 


way in which, he turned aside from heavy 
duties to please his American friends by 
writing long reviews of their books. We 


do not spend with any thrift and good judg- 


ment the time of those rare people who are 
willing to spend and be spent. 

It was after Loch had been stricken that 
he was knighted. Probably he cared as 
little for such honors as a man could. It 
was as plain Mr. Loch that we knew and 
admired him—even Dr. Loch or Professor 
Loch did not seem quite natural, though he 
had been Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science and Statistics in King's College for 
many years. 

Even in this brief and inadequate account 
it must be apparent that an outstanding 
trait of our friend was his idealistic and 
dauntless courage. He could be practical 
and painstaking in dealing with next steps, 


-but the wider vision was always there and 


with it a high sense of what the servant of 
society must be prepared to do and bear 
for that better social order upon which all 
our hopes are set. In his chosen field of 
endeavor, conflicts were many, but he was 
always a cheerful fighter and a fair one; 


_ his was essentially the spirit of the pioneer. 


One of his colleagues in the London 
Charity Organization Society tells of going 
one day with a deputation before Mr. Bir- 
rell, then Chief Minister for Education. 
“We put our case before him, and then in 


_ his reply he said: ‘ You are pioneers, and 


as pioneers you must suffer the fate of 
pioneers, which is to see your good work 
taken up by the man in the street and 


spoilt.’ ” 

Of course, this was not the very last 
word on pioneering,.though it is true enough 
of one phase of it. When Charles Loch 


passed away, January 23, 1923, there were 


signs in many lands that, under varying 
auspices, the social case work that he had 


been one of the first to develop and to de- 
fend was winning its way, unspoiled, to a 
permanent place in the daily planning and 
practice of two continents. 


(To be continued) 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much 
with such finality in an instant. A construc- 
tive force, in contrast, works against odds, 
works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand 


Frances Lester WARNER 
IMAGINARY ANVALIDS 
Il | 


of drunkenness and cruelty fol- 
lowed, two more children were born, and 
finally, in 1912, the man deserted. For two 
years Mrs. C supported the family and then 
because of illness they were reported to a 
family agency. II] health none too thor- 
oughly diagnosed and small children need- 
ing their mother’s care impelled the family 
agency to grant a regular allowance. This 
continued with little supervision until 1916 
when the visitor discovered that the children 
were poorly nourished, frequently ill and 
generally spoiled. Mrs. C was irritable and 
often ill for several days at a time. The 
allowance was being spent in a haphazard 
manner. Plans for instruction and closer 
supervision were tried, with little response. 

The winter of 1916-17 was a nightmare 
to the district office, for no member of the 


staff escaped Mrs. C’s venom. She ex- 


pressed her own attitude thus: “All this 
planning makes me nervous—before you 


tried to make me plan, everything went all . 


right.” She sulked and was sarcastic by 
turns, She slammed doors and refused to 
have anything to do with the visitor. She 
threatened to report the treatment to con- 
tributors, to the court and to the X.Y.Z., a 
paper notorious for its insulting comments 
on the efforts of social agencies. Sympa- 
thetic neighbors encouraged Mrs. C’s feel- 
ing that she was a sick woman badly mis- 
treated by a “so-called charitable agency.” 

After weeks of fruitless efforts to cor- 
rect Mrs. C’s expenditures the regular cash 
allowance was withdrawn. She was asked 
to plan for weekly expenditures and to esti- 

mate the cost. Only the amount thus esti- 


R. C brought his wife and child 
from Danzig in 1906. Six years 


Merch 
mated was given, provided it did not excegy 


the budget. When she threatened to tej 
contributors of her abuse, Mrs. P; the chair. 
man of the district conference (known jp 
the community as a contributor and having 
a previous acquaintance. with Mrs, ¢ 


through her work as a volunteer), called onf 


her. Mrs. P told Mrs. C frankly that the 
district secretary had discussed Mrs, (’s 
conduct with her and Mrs. P wished to tel 


her that she felt it would be necessary for 
her to withdraw her contribution to the 


organization if it continued to support 
Mrs. C in her present state of mind. Neyer 
again did Mrs. C use that threat. © 

On several occasions when Mrs, € 
quoted to the visitor the advice given by 
neighbors and her church, she was imme. 
diately escorted to the source of the advice 


and in her presence the situation was cleared § 


up. She had not been urged to do any 
work beyond that of caring for her own 
home, but during 1917 a private physician 


~whom she had known over a period of years § 


reported that she was no longer physically 
ill. She was neurotic and should do some 
work in addition to caring for the. family, 
At this point the struggle became twofold, 


The visitor undertook the new task of get-§ - 
ting Mrs. C to earn some money and con- 


tinued the old one of getting her to spend 
her money wisely. She was persuaded to 
wash and press and mend bits of clothing 
which were given to the district office 
Later she did plain sewing. She was paid 
by the piece and at first the money thus 
earned was not deducted from her allow- 
ance unless it exceeded five dollars a month. 
After a month her attitude was changed to 
such an extent that she half apologized for 
her conduct during the previous winter. 

After two months she volunteered that 
she thought she and the oldest child John 
could do the janitor work at the district 
office. Unfortunately, a temporary illness 
followed close on the heels of this offer. 
The summer months brought a repetition of 
the struggles of the winter of 1916-17, 
There are several possible explanations. 
The temporary illness broke into the routine 
of industry so recently and laboriously 
established. The bevy of sympathetic 
neighbors aroused the old feeling of self- 


pity. There was a change in visitors. Dur-j 
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ing this period Mrs. C was often in bed— 
she felt unable to do her work and much of 
the time the organization paid for laundry 
service in addition to the regular allowance. 
She felt so abused that on one occasion she 
secreted a neighbor in the downstairs 


| apartment to hear what the visitor said. At 


this point the doctor recommended that 
Mrs. C get away from home, and visits to 
the house ceased. She was forced to come 
to the district office for any money given 
her (this in an organization where every- 
thing possible is done to discourage office 


interviews). After a few weeks Mrs. C 


began the janitor work which she herself 
had suggested four months earlier. A little 
later she was used as an interpreter and was 
paid for the service. Still later she boarded 
a child and in February, 1918, she reported 


’ that since she had been doing the work at 
the office she did not: have time to get 


nervous and when she did not get nervous 
she did not get sick. In addition to this 
work for which she was being paid, she was 
doing much of the sewing for her family 
and the boarding child under the direction 
of a sewing class at a nearby settlement, 
and was knitting for the Red Cross. In 


April she was used as a visiting housekeeper — 


and reported that “she had never seen such 
a mess as the G family and if she hadn't 
thought so much of the office she would 
have quit the job.” A’ month later tem- 
porary work as dishwasher was secured for 
her at a vocational school and, although she 
complained of feeling ill, “ she wanted to 
finish the semester in order to help out the 
school.” 


During the summer of 1918 there was ~ 


another struggle—less violent than the 
previous ones—occasioned this time because 
the visitor felt that John should assume 
some responsibility for the family’s care. 
The allowance which had been continued to 
supplement Mrs. C’s earnings was reduced. 
She threatened to get factory work, became 


ill and antagonistic. She failed to appear 
for janitor work at the office but when told 


by the visitor (a new one again) how much 
she was missed, thought she would be able 


to be back within a day or two. She had 


“thought of going to the Court House to 
complain but did not like to make trouble 
for the ‘ charity.’ ” 
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In January, 1919, Mrs. C was ill with 
influenza and again it was hard to get her 
to return to work. She procured regu- 


lar part-time work at the A.B. Company 


which later developed into full time work. 
Mrs. C’s and John’s earnings were by this 
time sufficient for the family’s needs but in 
June, 1919, after she heard that the part- 
time janitor was gone, she applied for her 
old position as janitor at the district office 


_ because “she had always liked the work.” — 


The position was not available until June, 
1921, and since that time she has filled it 
adequately in addition to holding the position 


as janitor for the A.B. Company. Mean- 


time John and Ann have secured work with 
the same company—the former in the ship- 
ping room and the latter in the office. On 
two occasions when visitors have called at 
the A.B. Company to inquire about other 
people, Mrs. C has proudly escorted them 


_ over the factory, pointing out her work and 


discussing it. 

The climax was reached on December 26, 
1921, when the district staff found on the 
office table a Christmas tree prettily deco- 
rated with presents for the staff and a note, 
“With much love—from Mrs. C.” 

In the development of Mrs. C’s person- 


ality the visitors did not lose sight of other 


factors: There was a constant though un- 
availing search for Mr. C. The children’s 
health was watched. Plans for their edu- 


cation and recreation were developed. 


Standards of home life have been constantly 
on the up-grade. School, church, settle- 
ment, and dispensary worked out co-opera- 
tive plans. The district conference had an 
important part in the development, and 
volunteers gave effective service. In spite 
of frequent change of visitors, the plan of 
bringing Mrs. C to her responsibility went 


_ forward slowly but steadily. There are 


many elements worth discussion but this 


description has necessarily been confined to 


Mrs. C’s development. The family con- 


 tinues to be in informal touch with the 


organization. Mrs. C, assisted by the chil- 
dren, takes good care of the district office. 
She brings her family problems including 


advice regarding investment in a house to - 


the District Secretary—and she explains to 


_obstreperous clients that “the charity—it 


know best.” 
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EDUCATION IN INSTITUTIONS F OR ‘CHILDREN 
RUSSIA 


ELSIE M. BOND 
Special Assistant Studying Children’s Laws, State Charities Aid, ae York} 


| HE responsibility for the care of 
| dependent children over four years 


of age rests in Russia with the 


Commissariat of Education and is accord- 
ingly considered an educational problem. 
The plans for the children’s care call for one 
or more trained teachers or kindergartners in 
each institution. There are of course many 
_ homes in the provinces where conditions do 
not permit of such trained personnel, but in 
the work being done in the larger cities we 
can get a very fair idea of what the Russian 
educators are trying to do—and what their 


ideal is—for the children who are being 


brought up in institutions. 

Education in Soviet Russia is not thought 
of as a system of instruction but as the 
development of observation with power to 
express what has been observed. Special 
emphasis is laid on nature study and science ; 
not textbook knowledge but what the child 
can observe and apply for himself, with the 
exception that sociology, or “ political edu- 
cation” as they call it, is taught with a 
strong bias of Marxism and class hatred. 
Almost from the beginning of his education, 
the child is given some choice of what he 
would like to study; only half the curricu- 
lum is compulsory. Labor and its dignity is 
made the foundation of the child’s whole 
life. Every subject is related to labor—not 
in the utilitarian sense of vocational educa- 
tion, but as a psychological preparation for 
the ideal communistic life in which everyone 
works not for the reward but for the joy of 
creative labor. Even recreation is con- 
sidered in this way: competitive sports and 
contests are little encouraged, as the develop- 
ment of the individual at the expense of the 
collective feeling of the group is thought 
unwise. Talent self-expression and 
leadership are recognized and given free 
scope for development within the group. 


The aim is to develop the individual as far 


as possible but at the same time fit him for 
voluntary collective activity. 


1Formerly Assistant to the Medical Director 
of the Russian Commission of the National 
Information Bureau. 


- more nearly normal atmosphere. 


The children are usually under kinder. 


_gartners until they are eight years old and 


under teachers from eight to sixteen. Boys 
and girls are always in the same home. The 
teachers are unanimous in feeling that this 
works well and that it helps to establish 4 
In cities 
where there are resources, children who 


show some particular talent are usually sent 


to a home where their chosen subject is 


emphasized. Mental defectives are care. 


fully weeded out. At the time of our visit 
some studies were being made of groups of 
children who lived at home compared with 
groups who lived in the institutions; and in 
another instance children whose parents had 
come from the intelligentsia were compared 
with groups from the peasant and laboring 
class. The homes house thirty to seventy 
children each, though the average is between 
sixty and seventy. Where there are enough 
places in the day schools, as in Petrograd, 
children are sent there, but usually it is nec- 


essary to run schools in the institution. 


To a visitor the absence of institutional 
atmosphere is striking. The children are 
well behaved but not in the least repressed. 
Each home has a Soviet which, in co-opera- 
tion with the director of the institution, has 
charge of the division of labor among the 
pupils, distribution of clothing and supplies 
and maintenance of order and discipline in 
classrooms and dormitories. There is abso- 


_ lutely no tendency to make the children do 


the heavy work of the home. In some 
homes the Soviet has considerable voice in 
matters of policy. The troublesome ques- 
tion of dividing up a supply of clothes quite 
inadequate for the group was solved by put- 
ting it into the hands of the children them- 
selves. A child who was careless about the 
clothes he had stood a poor chance of getting 
anything at the next distribution. 

Although sports are not encouraged, 


recreation comes in for a great deal of 


attention. Many schools have physical cul- 
ture classes using the Dalcroze system. 
Plays, written and staged by the children 


themselves, are encouraged and the childrea 
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are taken to the theatre, opera, and concerts 
as often as possible. The optional classes, 
which are given in the afternoon and eve- 
ning, include music, art, mechanical draw- 
ing, and carpentry, and children are thus 
given a chance to express in creative work, 
either in a group or individually, the theory 
and observation of their study hours. 
Nearly always the school museum is the 
centre of the life of the institution. There 
we found a record of what the children had 
seen and learned both in school and during 


‘their vacations in the country. The museums 


contain everything from graphic charts of 
the childrens’ gains and losses in weight 


under different diets and charts of the crops . 


grown on their land (many of the best insti- 
tutions have a tract of land which they work 
in summer, for the Russians believe that 
every child should know something of agri- 
cultural work) to models of intricate ma- 
chinery and illustrations of fairy tales. 
There seems to be nothing monotonous or 
dreary in those childrens’ lives! 

The Lunarcharsky Home in Moscow is 
perhaps one of the best examples of what 
Russian educators are trying to do. This 
home is located in a large modern house and 
is the only one we visited that was ade- 
quately heated. The children were comfort- 
ably dressed and their diet was the most 
nearly adequate of any we found. The 
classes in this school were conducted entirely 
on the conference plan, often by one of the 
pupils. There was a good deal of reading 
required in connection with the class work 


but little routine preparation. In one class, 


children seven or eight years old were so 
absorbed in simple experiments in stable 
equilibrium that the director had difficulty 
in getting their attention to have them ex- 
plain a series of models and pictures of pre- 
historic man which they had made. Another 
class ten to twelve years old was absorbed 


in a heated discussion on primitive ideas of 


justice. The discussion under the leader- 
ship of a ten year old boy ranged from the 
Hebrew “eye for an eye” doctrine to the 


blood feuds of the primitive Australians and 


ended with the conclusion that justice should 
be done by governments such as the Soviet 
Commissariat of Justice rather than by per- 
sonal acts of vengeance. This was part of 
the course in political education. A class in 
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literature (children from eight to ten) was 
reading a poem by the “many voice” 
method. Certain lines were read by a single 
voice, some by two or more, some by the 
entire group, according to the emphasis and 
meaning. The individual voices were chosen 
to give the desired quality of tone to each 


line. In all the classes the children were 
entirely unembarrassed by the visit of the 


director accompanied by strangers. 
Two plays written and staged by the chil- 
dren themselves were presented in this 


school in celebration of the fifth anniversary — 


of the founding of the Soviet Republic. 
They both showed the influence of the 
political education, as the scenes were laid 
in a pre-revolutionary prison and the plots 
hinged on the injustice of the Czarist 
régime and the freeing of the prisoners by a 
crowd carrying a red flag and singing the 
Internationale. The production was re- 


_markably good and showed that the children 


had been influenced by the best ideas of the 


Russian stage. After the performance was 


over, the chairman of the school Soviet came 


up to the director and told her that the 


executive committee of the Soviet had just 
had a meeting and decided that they had 
worked hard over the plays and were tired 
so there would be no school the next day. 
There was some discussion but the children 
got their holiday. It was a comforting feel- 
ing to find that children are about the same 
the world over! | 

This sort of education is not yet available 
for all schools. It needs a new approach on 
the part of the teacher, it is successful onlv 


in small classes, and it will take time to get 


a sufficient number of teachers trained or 
retrained. It is the orphaned and deserted 
child who gets this education now, but the 
ideal of the government is that it shall be 
available for all, not for the chosen few. 
Out of the horrors of war, revolution, 
famine, and pestilence, Russian workers 
have dreamed the dream of an education 
which is alive and will free the powers of 
the individual to his utmost capacity and fit 


him for his part in the world of justice 


which they hope to create. They believe that 
this is the leaven that will free the hundred 
and forty millions of people in Russia and 
make them citizens in the true sense of the 
word, 
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EDITORIAL 


‘LMOST from the first family social 
agencies have acted, sometimes 
without intention, as training cen- 

ters for other case work agencies—not 
merely in offering field work to schools of 
social work but in training workers who 
after one or two or three years’ service go 
into some specialized case work agency. 


Undoubtedly this has made for increased © 


labor turnover with the family agencies. It 
involves considerable expense at which the 
executive of the family agency frequently 
chafes. But there is another side to the 
picture. A recent issue of the New York 
Charity Organization Society Bulletin gives 
us the following results of a study of the 
staff : 

There are, in and about New York City, 29 


persons holding executive or supervisory po-- 


sitions in other case working organizations, who 
received their first training in our offices or were 
with us long enough to be locally identified with 
the society. 

Sixteen such persons are now executives or 
supervisors of family welfare societies in other 
cities, while 9 hold similar positions in other 
forms of social work outside New York. 


In other words, the New York Charity 
Organization Society has made a contribu- 
tion of 54 trained and efficient workers to 
_ the progress of social case work not only 
in New York City but in the country at 
large. 

This is no mean contribution when we 
realize—to quote again from the Bulletin— 
“that it takes at least two years of care- 
fully supervised and directed work to pro- 
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duce a trained social worker—that is, One. 


capable of using independent judgment and 
of training the younger visitors. People 
just out of college come to us as apprentice 


_ workers; and a class of six such were given 


two months of intensive preparation for dis. 
trict work last fall, including lectures, super- 
vised reading, and visits to different types 
of social institutions. They then become 
visitors-in-training, continuing to take one 
course at a time in the New York School of 
Social Work, and working in the districts 


under experienced direction until they are 


ready for promotion to positions of more 
responsibility.” 

The educational and professional back- 
ground of the present staff indicates some- 


thing of tthe standards (as well as the flexi- 


bility) of the employing group: 


There are on the staff of the society 64 people 
known as case workers, most of whom deal 
Seven of 
them are now in executive positions at the 
Central Office, ten more are District Secretaries, 
the remainder assistants and visitors in the ten 
district offices. Their educational background is 
as follows: 40 are college graduates, 16 of 


these have done at least one year of. post- | 
. graduate work, 7 in a School of Social Work 


and 9 in universities here and abroad; 6 are 
graduates of a School of Social Work but not 
college graduates; 7 have had part of a college 
course; 4 are graduates of normal or profes- 
sional schools; 7 have had only private or high 


school courses.. 


Before coming upon our staff, 39 had ex- 
perience with other social work organizations, 7 
had other professional experience such as teach- 


ing, 32 are members of the American Associa- 


tion of Social Workers (two years’ experience in 
social work is a prerequisite for membership in 
this organization), 20 are members of the 
National Conference of Social Work. 


The fact that 46 had other professional 
experience in teaching or social work is an 
indication not only of the contributions 
which the family field is receiving from 
other groups; but also of that very healthy 
interchange among different professional 
groups which Graham Wallas urges. 


‘HERE is good 
profession in Dr. Cabot’s recent article in 
the Survey.' Social workers, like physi- 
cians, must acquire their skill through 


1“The Need of Protecting Patients from the 
Pedagogic Enthusiasm of Medical Teachers,” by 


- Richard C. Cabot. The —— February 1, 1924, 


page 453. 
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actual contact with human beings. How 
are we to give students the knowledge they 
must have .for their future work without 


exploiting our families? Can a society in 


a city of 40,000 offer field work to fifteen 
students a year without the danger of hurt- 
ing more families than it helps? However 
much we try to protect families from the 
calls of. too many different visitors, from 


the immaturity and lack of skill of the un-— 


trained worker, something may happen 


through inadvertence. 


Many schools of social work recognize 


the need of developing varied field work > 


opportunities. Research work as carried on 
by the students in the University of Minne- 
sota has already proven itself an excellent 
method of teaching technique. Spreading 
the field work over as many different 
agencies as possible is of course an obvious 


resource. Whether we shall ever be able © 


to work out a “ listening in” device such 
as Dr. Cabot describes in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital or whether such a device 
in social work would not be more vicious 
than some other formes of exploitation is 


problematical. 


Certainly the whole question makes us 


realize vividly the need for more literature 


on case work technique. It is only through 
careful analyses of processes and annotated 
records showing the whys and wherefores 
of various steps that we can make the teach- 
ing of case work more effective and lessen 
the possible danger to families from visits 
of inexperienced workers. 

But we must not overlook another ele- 


- ment in the situation. No one would wish 
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to be practiced on by a medical or social 
graduate who had never had actual contact 


with the problems of suffering human 
beings. That would be a worse exploitation 
than anything yet dreamed of. Clinical in- 
struction, in medicine and in social work, 


_ gives that opportunity for the interpretation 


of symptoms, for the supervision which 
prevents and interprets mistakes, without 
which experience alone is of little use. 


WO years ago the American Associ- 
ation for Organizing Family Social 
Work amended its membership require- 
ments to provide for the admission of social- 
ized public departments. The Denver 
Bureau of Charity was admitted under the 
new provision in December, 1922. Now the 
Association announces the second admis- 
sion, the Duval County Board of Public 
Welfare, Jacksonville, Florida. This is the 
only agency doing family social work in 


Florida which is a member of the American 


Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. | 

One of the prerequisites for admission is 
a board with reasonably large power (or at 
least a volunteer committee) which shall 
protect the socialization of the work and 
shall insure that continuing public interest 
in its activities which is essential in carrying 
on family social work. Another is that the 
executive or supervisor of case work shall 
be a person with recognized case work 
training and experience. The group in 


Jacksonville is keenly alive to its responsi- 


bilities, which augurs well for the success 
of this addition to the family group. 


THE INSTITUTE 


OR thirteen consecutive. years there 
has been each spring a session of the 
Institute of Family Social Work—a 

short term (four weeks) school for the 
further training of experienced workers en- 
gaged in family case work—so distinctive in 
character, so rich in content and far- 


_ reaching in influence that no one within our 


field would admit that for the family case 
worker any other institute could be its match. 
Institutions continue but their quality 
suffers a change as the great personalities 
which created them shift the responsibility 


for their conduct on to other shoulders. So 


. will it be with the Institute. Miss Rich- 


mond in 1923 found that it was imprac- 
ticable to hold a session in May of that 
year because of extra editorial work. This 
year the important task of writing a book on 
marriage law administration has to have 
right of way. In her decision those who 
appreciate the fundamental character of her 
present great undertaking and its im- 


portance to the cause of family case work 


absolutely, though unwillingly, agree. 
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Miss Richmond has requested the pint 
can Association for Organizing Family 


Social Work to make the Institute one of 


its activities. To this the Administrative 
Committee has reluctantly consented, with 
_ the understanding that in the future she will 
give to the planning and conduct of each 
session as much service as to her may be 
practicable. 

The American Association has already 


adopted a program for the present year — 


which makes it impossible for it, in fairness 
to its other obligations or to the Institute 
itself, to offer to the field a session for the 
present spring. However, in the early fall 
it will make some announcement as to when 
the next session of the Institute may be held. 
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The shana association of the Institut. 
numbers more than two hundred. No on 
who has attended recent sessions of the 
National Conference of Social Work or of 
the annual meetings of the American As. 
sociation itself can fail to appreciate hoy 
determining a factor the alumni are in fhe 
development of social case work. It will be 
to the alumni association as well as to Miss 
Richmond herself that the American As. 
sociation will look in its determination to 
make future sessions of the Institute as 


worthy as possible of the leader wh 


Bétablished, who created the Institute itself. 
Mary Wittcox GLenn 


Chairman, American Association for 
Organizing Social Work 


MARRIAGE LEGISLATION, 1923 — SUCCESSF UL 
| AND UNSUCCESSFUL 


| JOANNA C. COLCORD 
Chairman, Committee on Marriage Laws, American Association for Organising Family Social Work 


ITH many legislative sessions in 
full swing, it seems a proper time 


to review what was accomplished 


in marriage legislation in the year just 
ended. In several states new bills are now 


pending which should receive the careful — 


consideration of workers for family welfare. 

At last year’s sessions of legislatures 
throughout the United States, forty mar- 
riage bills were introduced in twenty-two 
states. Seven of these (two in North Caro- 
— lina) which became laws related to the fol- 
lowing subjects: 
marriages and advance notice (Nebraska) ; 
health of applicants (Nebraska and Michi- 
gan); both parents’ consent to an “ under 
age”’ marriage (Massachusetts); a higher 
age for exemption from parental consent 
(New Hampshire and Ohio); ostensibly, 
but not actually, a higher marriageable age 
(North Carolina) ; an administrative detail 
(North Carolina). 


Passed 


The Nebraska’ law was the most impor- 
tant marriage law passed in recent years. 
It abolished common law marriages by pro- 


viding that “previous to the solemnization | 


of any marriage in this state, a license for 
that purpose must be obtained from the 


Abolition of common law - 


county judge of the county wherein the mar- 
riage is to take place, and no marriage here- 
after contracted shall be recognized as valid 
unless such license has been previously ob- 
tained, and unless such marriage is solem- 


nized by a person authorized by law to 


solemnize marriages.” There must be ten 
days’ delay between the application and 
issuance of a marriage license and _ the 
license official is required to send a notifica- 
tion by registered letter to the parents of all 
applicants who shall not have attained the 
age of twenty-one. The law also, without 
requiring any medical examination to deter- 
mine the fact, provides. that no person who 
is afflicted with a venereal disease or who 
has been adjudged afflicted with hereditary 


epilepsy or hereditary insanity shall marry 


until after he or she has submitted to an 
operation for sterilization. 

The Michigan law provided that no in- 
sane person, idiot, or person who has been 
afflicted with syphilis or gonorrhea shall 
be capable of contracting marriage. The 


Massachusetts law was changed so that the’ 


consent of both parents (previously only the 


father needed to give consent) is necessary 


in applying to the court for the special 


permit already required in cases where at 


applicant is below the marriageable age. 
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The Ohio law raised the age below which 

ental consent is necessary for females 
from eighteen to twenty-one years. The 
North Carolina law. ostensibly raised the 
marriageable age for females from four- 
teen to sixteen; but since provision is made 
for the marriage of a female between four- 
teen and sixteen upon the issuance of a 
special license signed by one of her parents, 
no real change seems to have taken place. 
The North Carolina amendment made a 
slight change in the existing law which re- 


quires a physical examination of marriage 


license applicants. The change. relates to 
the qualifications of the examining phy- 
sicians. The New Hampshire law raised the 
ages which exempt candidates from parental 


consent, as follows: for males from eighteen 
to twenty, and for females from sixteen to_ 


eighteen. 
Bills Which Did N ot Po 

Conspicuous among the bills which failed 
to pass is the Capper bill introduced in 
Congress. A federal marriage law is not 
possible without an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The introduction of the 
federal bill was, therefore, merely a gesture 
for the purpose of indicating the kind of 
bill its sponsors would like to see passed if 
Congress had the right to legislate on that 
subject. An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion giving Congress that right was intro- 
duced at the same time, but this did not 
pass. A bill identical to the Capper bill 


failed of passage in Indiana and for that 


reason the federal bill ‘is not considered 
further in this article. 

Five of the state bills related to more than 
one subject, and are, therefore, counted 
more than once in the following — 
Bills relating to 


Mental or physical health of candidates... 17 
General health measures........ 4 


Bills to raise the marriageable age or the 
age exempting candidates from parental 
consent 


Bills for ‘the abolition of common law 


Marriages . . 
Miscellaneous bills . 


_ Medical Certification Bills: None of the 
13 medical certification bills became a law. 
They were introduced in the following 
states: California, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
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Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Wash- 


ington, and West Virginia. They provided 
for examinations by physicians as to the 


absence of a venereal disease (in some cases 

“transmissible disease”). Three of them 
included feeblemindedness with the social 
diseases. 

General “ Health Bills”: In addition to 
the preceding, four “ health bills,” which re- 
quired mental and physical qualifications of 
marriage license applicants but did not pro- 
vide for a physician’s examination, were in- 
troduced in California, Indiana, Montana, 
and New York. The California bill merely 
required applicants for marriage licenses to 
answer the question, “Are you in good 
health?” The other bills covered insanity, 
imbecility, pauperism, epilepsy, tuberculosis, 
and venereal diseases, but prescribed no 
means by which the presence of these dis- 
eases might be determined. — 

Advance Notice Bills: The 13 advance 
notice bills which failed to pass were intro- 
duced in the following states : 


States Period of Delay 
California... 30 days 
30 days 
30 days 
North Carolina .... ..4:8 15 days 
14 days 
Montana... . 14 days 
California (two bills)...... 10 days 
10 days 
West Virginia ... ....:dct. 10 days 
New York .. 3 days 


One of the California bills is unique in 


that it provides that the delay shall be after 
the issuance of the marriage license and 


before the ceremony. In all other cases the 
required delay was to be between the ap- 
plication for the license and its issuance. 

Age Bills: The three age bills were in- 
troduced in Indiana, Minnesota, and Mon- . 
tana. All of these bills aimed to raise the 
marriageable age to sixteen for females and 
eighteen for males, and the age exempting — 
marriage license candidates from parental 
consent to eighteen for females and twenty- 


for males. 


Common Law Marriage Bills: The two 
bills for abolishing common law marriage 


were introduced in Indiana and Minnesota. 
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Miscellaneous Bills: These bills related 
to fees, advertising, and procuring patron- 
age by celebrants of marriage, filing of in- 
formation, place where license should issue, 
and similar matters. The Ohio bill required 
a male applicant to present proof of his 

ability to provide a home and ‘Support a 
family. 

The past year’s experience goes to con- 
firm the opinion that drastic regulation of 


marriage cannot hope for successful passage _ 
through our legislatures until there has been 


more public education on the subject. This 
should not discourage us from attempting 
to correct glaring and obvious faults in our 
laws. That Nebraska has passed the most 
forward-looking marriage legislation of the 
year should encourage us who live in com- 
munities more fully equipped with social 
organizations to undertake similar cam- 
paigns. The experience in New York, 
however, shows that a bill introduced with- 
out much publicity or pressure upon legis- 
lators is likely to meet with ignominious 
failure. Horrible examples are demanded 
by the legislative mind ! : 

In few instances do the family welfare 
societies of the several states appear to have 
taken the initiative, either in introducing 
new bills, working up popular support for 
- bills, or opposing poor ones. This 


March 


year, however, we learn that Iowa, forced 
to take some steps by the many runaway 
marriages from Nebraska, where the new 
ten-day notice law is in operation, is pre. 


- paring to pass similar legislation, and thaf 


the family welfare societies are participating 
in the battle. Marriage legislation is a mat. 
ter in which our societies should be vi 

interested; and it is to be hoped that, ip 
the legislative sessions now in progress, at 
least a close watch will be kept on such bills, 
and that family societies will not fail to 
take advantage of the increasing popular 


interest in these subjects, and will be ready 
to support marriage bills, secure their 


modification, or oppose them, as the circum. 
stances and the experience of the societies 


“may render advisable. 


The Committee on Marriage Laws of 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work cannot make contribu- 
tions to local campaigns, except indirectly 
through member societies. It can and will 
gladly advise member societies, pass on ex- 
periences from one to the other, or read and 


- make comments and suggestions upon legis- 
lation which has been proposed or intro- 


duced. Societies are asked to keep the 
Committee informed of bills that are 
introduced. 


THE SOCIAL EFFECT UPON THE FAMILY OF 
FORCED MARRIAGE 


MILDRED D. MUDGETT 
Supervisor of Field Work, University of Minnesota Training Course for Social and Civic Work 


in forced marriage centers about the 

time when the marriage takes place 
and the first year or two of married life._ If 
the relationship survives the first few years, 
the community is likely to forget the cir- 
cumstances connected with the marriage, or 
the couple may move to a new community 
where curious neighbors are unable to com- 
pare the marriage date with the birth of the 
first child. On the other hand, if marital 
difficulties develop immediately after the 
ceremony, the village gossips are likely to 
say, “ Well, what can you expect? Such 


é ee interest of the average individuai 


marriages never turn out well.” This paper | 


is concerned primarily with the effects of 


forced marriage upon the family when the 
relationship becomes more or less permanent. 

According to a literal interpretation of 
words, any marriage may be considered 
forced if both the contracting parties have 
not been given complete freedom in the 
choice of a mate. All cases in which sexual 
relations took place before marriage, 
whether conception occurred or not, might 
be included. For the purpose of this study, 
however, a forced marriage is defined as one 


in which the girl was pregnant at the time of 
the ceremony, whether or not any undue it- 


fluence or force was used to cause the maf- 
riage. Ina few of the cases studied the gifl 
acknowledged, or there was definite proof, 


. 
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that the child did not belong to the man she 
married, but the majority represent the usual 


situation where the marriage takes place for 
the sake of legitimizing the children, or sav- 


ing the reputation of the girl. There was a 


great temptation to include common law 
marriages in the study, but they represent a 
slightly different situation so have not been 
considered unless a legal ceremony was per- 
formed later on. | 

The deMhition of “ social effect” is not as 
simple as is that of “ forced marriage’ be- 
cause the term social has been applied to such 
a variety of situations. In this study its 


meaning is limited to the following: (1) © 


What influence have the circumstances of 
the forced marriage had upon the stability 
of the relationship? (2) What attitude have 
the man and woman had toward each other 
in so far as that event is concerned? (3) 
What has* been the attitude of both parents 
toward the child born shortly after mar- 


riage? (4) What kind of atmosphere has 


been created in the home and what effect has 
it had upon all the children? 

Limitations on Source of Data: . The only 
possible source of information for such a 
study is the case records of social agencies; 
and-since the clients of these agencies repre- 
sent the group of people who have. been 
termed the “ socially inadequate,” the facts 
of this study may not apply to all forced 


marriages. It is entirely possible that an 


improved economic condition would be able 
to offset many of the handicaps which have 
been found among the families under con- 
sideration. It seems probable that the strain 


would be lessened if the couple were given a 


house to live in; if the man were given a 


permanent position and if the couple were 


assured a satisfactory social life. But we 


have no way of studying the effect of im- — 


proved economic status on forced marriage 

at the present time. : 
Undoubtedly, many such marriages do 

find their way into the divorce court, A 


study, made a year ago in Minneapolis, of a — 


group of divorce cases showed that 20 per 
cent were forced marriages. Basing an opin- 
ion on this fact and others found in the 
present study, the writer believes that a 
study of all divorces in our courts today 
would show forced marriage to be one factor 
in the dissolution of the families. But such 
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a study is impossible in Minnesota until we 
have a family court. | 

Size of the Problem and Extent of the 
Study: Two studies have been made of the 
records of the child welfare boards, one in 
Ramsey County and one- in Hennepin 
County, but our illegitimacy laws in Minne- 
sota have not been in operation long enough 
to observe the effect of forced marriage over 
a sufficiently long period of time. A family 
may survive the strain of two or three years 
and then break as increasing size brings 
added responsibilities. The agencies deal- 
ing with the family, such as the Minneapolis 
Family Welfare Association, the United 
Charities of St. Paul, and the Children’s 
Protective Society, have case records which 
show the social effect ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years after the forced marriage took place. 
There was no dearth of material among 


these agencies and only the limitation of 


time prevented more records being studied. 

We chose 134 case records as a basis for 
study—thirty-six from the United Charities 
and ninety-eight from the Family Welfare 
Association—in which both the marriage 
date and the birth of the first child had been 
verified, including several in which the data 
were not complete but in which other evi- 
dence would indicate that the marriage was 


forced. 


Factors Involved in Pre-Marital Sex 
Relationships: | Pre-marital sex relation- 
ships usually result either in illegitimacy or 
forced marriage, and the forces which cause 
these relationships, or the factors involved 
in them continue to operate long after a de- 


cision has been made on the subject of mar- | 
riage. For example, the nationality of both 


the contracting parties is important because 
different nationalities and races have differ- 
ing mores regarding betrothal relationships. 
The ages of the men and women show 
whether it is largely a problem of youth or 
one of maturity. Whether forced marriage 
is more frequent among the mentally unfit 


than among normal people is another ques-. 


tion for consideration. The early home en- 
vironment of both the man and woman is 
especially significant, and the education, re- 
ligion, employment, and previous marital 
relationships must all be noted. 

Nationality: The information regarding 
nationality is lacking for only 10 individ- 
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uals. Of the 258 persons for whom these 
facts are given, only 55 are of American 
parentage. One hundred and nineteen are 
foreign born and 76 are of foreign-born 
parentage. Considering the source of the 
data, these are not surprising figures, for the 
difficulties of adjustment to environment are 
naturally greater among foreigners. But the 
facts are of peculiar significance in this par- 
ticular study when we realize that over half 
of the immigrants and the second generation 
immigrants have come from nationalities 
where betrothal sex relationships are sanc- 
tioned. There are many references in the 
case records to the fact that relations with 


one’s fiancé after engagement are coun- 


tenanced in the country from which they 
came, but relations with more than one indi- 
vidual offends as much as it does in this 
country. One problem for social workers to 
solve, then, is how American ideals on this 
point may be instilled in some of the foreign 
families. 

The fact that the men and women in the 
families studied are of different nationalities 
in more than a third of the cases is a pos- 
sible explanation of some of the marital dis- 
cord. A combination of Irish and Dutch 
temperaments, or Greek and German, or a 
half-breed Indian with an American of 
Hungarian parentage, is likely to require a 
good deal of adjustment which might be 
facilitated if the economic foundation of the 
family were more solid or if both individuals 
possessed more education. : 

Age: A comparative study of the ages of 
the men and women shows that in over half 
the cases the men are older than the women 
and in only 25 per cent were the women 
under twenty years of age. Comparing these 
facts with those of recent studies made of 
unmarried mothers it would seem as though 
the forced marriages which took place were 


between more mature individuals than are | 


in the other group. 

Education and Mental Ability: The facts 
on the education of this group are given for 
-only 40 per cent of the persons studied, but 


they show that 22 had some high school 


work and 23 others completed the eighth 
grade. These figures might be increased if 
the data were uniform but in 21 cases simply 


the age at which the individual stopped 
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school is given, with no statement as to the 
progress made. 

_ The information secured regarding the 
mental ability of the group indicates that 
although considerable attention has been de. 
voted to securing adequate diagnosis, eve, 
more study is needed. In 20 families out of 
the 134 studied, there was mental defeg 
proven by adequate diagnosis and in 23 
more families there was mental illness suff. 
ciently serious so that one or more members 
of the family had to be sent to a hospital 


for the insane. In 29 others there was much 


evidence that careful mental examinatiog 
was needed. In other words, in 53 per cent 
of the forced marriages studied, there is 4 
serious question as to whether the coupk 


should ever have been permitted to marry 


at all. For example, one woman whose I. Q), 
was found to be .60 with a mentality of 9 


- years and 8 months has had three children 


with intelligence grades of .60, .66, and .7, 
Two of them have already been sent to the 
School for the Feeble Minded, where the 
tax payers of Minnesota will support them 
for possibly forty or fifty years. 

Early Home Environment: Psychologists 
and psychiatrists tell us that many difficul- 
ties in adult life may be traced back to some 
childhood impression. If this is true, the 
early home environment of individuals con- 
cerned in forced marriages needs to be care 
fully noted. Information on this point i 
lacking in 34 cases out. of 134. Of the re 
maining 100 cases, in 45 instances either the 
man or the woman, or both, came from what 
we call a broken home, and in 40 cases from 
a home in which some other member was 
delinquent. By -a broken home, we mean 
one in which either one or both parents are 
dead or the parents are divorced or sep 


arated. Some of the histories read like this: 


The man’s mother ran a house of prostitution 
and both parents of the woman drank or were 
immoral. 


The woman’s mother died when she was 9 and 
at the age of 12 she took her younger sister, left 
their brutal stepfather and came to the city to 
make their living. (It is not strange that she 
became an unmarried mother soon after.) 


‘The woman’s father, a sailor, died when she 
was a year old and her mother, a cigar maker, 
supported her and an older brother until the 
mother died when the girl was 15.. 


The man started drinking at age of 13. Be- 


ae 14 and 19 he traveled with a circus. 
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n the ages of 20-25 he drank excessively 
one ge sent to a hospital for the insane. Upon 
his discharge he immediately married a woman 
who was pregnant by another man and left her 


soon after. Then three years later, without the | 
formality of a divorce, he married a half-breed | 


whom he had known only a few months. 


child and he was brought up by an aunt. His 
mother was epileptic, took morphine, and at- 
tempted suicide. His father was sentenced for 
carnal knowledge. The girl’s mother died when 
the girl was six years old. 


The woman’s mother, who lived in the Ken- 


tucky mountains, married at the age of 12 and 
had eleven children. Her father died while she 
was small and in order to relieve the economic 
pressure on the family, she married at the age 
of 15 an itinerant preacher from whom she was 
divorced one year after she had entered into a 
common law marriage with her present husband. 


The sister of one deserting husband attributed 


his delinquencies to the fact that in their own | 


home there was no affection between the parents. 
Their mother had married their father in Ger- 
many in order to please her parents, not because 
she loved him. As a result the children grew up 
in an atmosphere of constant friction. 


Besides these instances of broken homes 
there are cases where the sexual difficulties 
of the individuals may-be traced to unfor- 
tunate impressions received in childhood : 


One woman who has developed manic depres- 
sive insanity says the sexual part of her marriage 
is repulsive, although there is no doubt that she 
is extremely fond of her husband. As a child she 
often cried at night about her parents. They 
quarreled constantly and she always felt she 
was not wanted. ) 7 | | 


One woman believed her father made unreason- 
able sex demands on her mother. She believed 
the same was true of her husband. 


There are 12 more cases where one or 
both parents came from homes that could be 
called only fair. Although the economic 
side may have been satisfactory and there 
may have been no delinquency of any sort, 


the children were never trained in good 


mental habits or disciplined in any way. 
They were allowed to have tantrums or were 
given their own way ; permitted to be jealous 
of brothers and sisters, or were never re- 


quired to do any work. In fact, one man’s 


mother brought him up to believe work was 
a disgrace and so instead of being a bank 
president like his grandfather or a customs 
house official like his father, he is now a 
truck driver—when he is required by the 
court to support his family. 
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Employment: Information regarding the 
employment of the women in the study, 


_ either before or after marriage, is so meagre 


as to be of little value; but the principal 
occupations seem to have been domestic 


service, waiting on table, factory work, or 
The man’s parents separated when he was a 


telephone operating. There were two 
teachers, one of whom had normal school 
training as well as a high school course. 
The men are mostly unskilled or semi- 
skilled: 22 laborers, 15 truck drivers, 10 
railroad men (switchmen, car repairers, in- 
spectors and maintenance-of-way men, 
rather than engineers and conductors), 11 


factory or mill employees, 9 carpenters, 7 


salesmen, and 5 each of painters, machinists 


and cooks. The remaining 25 are moulders, 


butchers, barbers, farmers, plumbers, a mine 


driller, a grain mixer, a boiler maker, and a 
Most of these occupations are 


motorman. 
more or less uncertain or seasonal, so that 
the economic foundation for these families 
is likely to be precarious. There is no evi- 
dence in the records that any of the men had 
any special educational preparation or voca- 
tional training to prepare them for the task 
of supporting a family. | 

Religion: Information is lacking as to the 
religion of 49 of the 268 persons studied, 
but the remainder are about evenly divided 
—119 Catholics and 100 Protestants. In 
eighteen families the man and woman dif- 
fered in their religious beliefs but in only 
two or three instances did this seem to be a 
disruptive force. One man gave, as his 
excuse for not having a marriage ceremony, 
the fact that his wife wanted him to change 
his religion. In one other family the wife 


did change hers in the hope of satisfying her — 
_husband’s family. The relatives of a French 


Catholic man thought the fact that his wife 
was brought up a Norwegian Lutheran was 
the cause of the failure of the marriage, but 
there were other causes which seem more 
probable. | 
Previous Marital Relationships: Sixteen 
per cent of the men and women had been 
married previously. In two or three in- 


stances, both marriages had been forced 


ones or both had been common law mar- 
riages for several years. In more than half 
the cases the former wife or husband had 
been divorced and the disposition made of 
the children in these cases shows that the 
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courts were seriously in need of more facts 
before the decrees were granted. For 
example : 


A thirteen-year-old girl, whose mother had 
been found in an act of immorality by a police- 
woman, was given to her mother when the 
divorce was granted. | 


In another case, a man made his wife, at the 
point of a gun, sign a statement that he was the 
father of only two of her six children, although 
he had been living with her constantly. When 
the divorce was granted, he showed this state- 
ment and the alimony was only $20 a month, 


although the man realized $4,000 on the sale of 


his house and has now returned to Europe to get 
a second wife. 
almost entirely dependent. 


Inter-relationship of These Factors: All 


these factors are so closely intertwined that 
it is almost impossible to analyze any case 
in sufficient detail to say that the forced mar- 
riage was in whole or in part the cause of 
the family’s misfortunes. It is, however, 
clear that many of the forces which cause a 
young couple to enter into pre-marital sex 
relationships continue to operate after the 
marriage and are the forces which are de- 
structive of family life. The yielding to the 
impulse of the moment, the lack of con- 
sideration for each other, the loss of self- 
respect appear later in the deserting fathers 
and the shiftless, dirty mothers who neglect 
their children. 

There were only two cases in which it was 
perfectly clear that the whole family trouble 


was due to forced marriage. This may be 


because all the case workers were not as 
‘skillful in finding out their clients’ real dif- 
ficulties as were the two who worked with 
Mrs. A and Mr. B. . | 


About twenty years ago a yo Norwegian 
woman who was working in a hotel e preg- 
nant. Five months before the child was born 
she married a man not the father of her child. 
Early in their married life he was ill and she was 
obliged to support the family. There were some 
quarrels over money, partly because the man was 
inclined to be wild in his investments, but the 


family held together for more than twenty years — 


and did not come to the attention of any 
agency until this oldest child became a partici- 
pator in a forced marriage, apparently because 
her mother did not allow her to bring the man to 
the house. Probably Mrs. A, remembering her 
own experience, was trying to prevent her daugh- 
ter from a similar mistake, but unfortunately, 
used the wrong method. Since the daughter’s 
marriage, the mother has had a severe mental 
breakdown. She considers herself a criminal and 

feels that her daughter’s marriage is merely her 
Own just punishment. 


Meanwhile, his family here is | 


Mr. B’s trouble did not develop until he was 2 


years old, when he found out that his mother 


marriage was forced and that she had married, 
man not his father. About this time he met a 
eighteen-year-old girl who promptly fell in love 
with and married him. Thirteen years later th 
family came to the attention of. a social 


and at that time there was some evidence that th. 


man was rather unstable mentally. Later th 
family returned to the state in which they haj 
been brought up. When the case was re-opene/ 
five years later, the man had lost his job becaus 
of his socialistic tendencies, and his wife wa; 
about to be confined with her seventh child. }, 
disclaimed paternity for most of the children 
was sure someone was trying to poison him, 
although there was not the slightest ground fo, 
suspicion, he kept telling his wife he would get, 
confession out of her yet, it took him 27 year, 
to get the truth from his mother, and so on. A 
few months ago he was committed to a Stat 
Hospital for the Insane. . 


These are, perhaps, extreme cases, but 
they do show how seriously a forced mar. 
riage may react upon one or more of the 
persons concerned. 

The records are not always definite as to 


. what measures were taken to compel mar- 


riage, but usually the woman’s relatives are 
the ones who insist. In one instance the 
woman’s mother used a bread knife! It is 
interesting to note that when the marriage 
fails, sometimes the relatives who forced it 
disclaim all responsibility and say that tt 
would have been better for them not to 
have married because such relationships 
never turn out well. In cases where a 
common law marriage was legalized bya 
ceremony, it was due usually to the efforts 
of a social agency. © | | | 

Social Effect: Social effect has been de 
fined in the beginning of this paper as the 
effect.on the stability of the family, the att- 
tude of the couple toward each other and 
toward the children, especially the oldest 
one. There are two possible ways of show- 
ing the relative stability of these families: 
the number of years elapsed between the 
forced marriage and the date on which the 
family came to the attention of a social 


agency, and the number of these men who 


deserted their families. The dates on which 
the families were known to any social 


agency are accurate in only 112 cases 


Although in one story given above th 
family maintained itself for twenty yeafs, 
and there were two more who did it for 
nineteen years, over half of them broke 
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down sufficiently to need the services of a 
social worker within the first six years of 
married life. | 
Only one-fifth of the men deserted their 
families, but as many more were brought 
into court for non-support. There were 9 


- divorces and 2 more pending. So 5/7 per 


cent of the forced marriages were found to 
be decidedly unstable in less than fifteen 


years after the marriage took place. These 


cases do not include the ones where the 
breakdown of the group is due to the physi- 
cal or mental illness of the parents or to the 
inebriety of the man unless that interfered 
seriously with the support of his family. 
Fifty-seven per cent is a considerably higher 
percentage of failures than was found in the 
studies made in Ramsey and Hennepin 
Counties of unmarried mothers who had 
married, but this seems to be explained by 
the time element. In Hennepin County, 
where the study was made within two years 


after the marriages, only 20 per cent had 


broken down; in Ramsey, after three years, 
34 per cent; and in this study, covering 
fifteen years, 57 per cent. | 

If the paper stopped at this point we 
should do an injustice to some of these 
families, for there were a few marriages 
based on real affection. In spite of many 
hardships the man and woman are still fond 
of each other and the children are growing 
‘up ina home in which there are many evi- 
dences of a real spiritual life. The affec- 
tion of the parents for each other and for 
the children may express itself unwisely, 
but it is nevertheless an asset in reconstruct- 
ing the family fortunes. 

Unfortunately, this is not the usual situ- 
ation. Instead of being fond of his wife, 
the man is more likely to taunt her with the 
circumstances of their marriage or, in many 


‘Instances, he is extremely jealous of her. 


He seems to argue that since she was will- 
ing to have relations with him before mar- 
riage, probably he was not the only one, and 
= has not been true to him since 
then. 

He is likely to deny the paternity of the 
children, especially the first one. His atti- 
tude toward this child may be one of favorit- 


ism, or he may be especially ugly and abusive 


to him. He may want the mother to give 
the child for adoption. In foreign families 


_ child was improved by marriage. 
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this betrothal child is often left in Europe 
with the grandparents when the family 
emigrates. | 

The maladjustments of the couples show 
up especially in their sex life. The records 
contain much evidence that when the man 
and woman have conflicting ideas on this 
matter, the chances for a satisfactory home 
for the children are small. The situation 
might have been improved in some cases if 
the wife’s physician had discussed matters 
with the husband as well as with his patient. 

In reading these records, one wonders 
whether the children in these families are 
likely to avoid any of the mistakes their 
parents have made. The fact that in 14 
cases either the man or woman or their 
parents were known to social agencies be- 
fore the forced marriage took place is not 
encouraging. Of course we know how to do 
better case work now than was done ten 
years or even five years ago, but too many 
of the deserting husbands in these families 
came from homes in which their fathers had 
deserted and too many poor housekeepers 
came from equally ill-kept homes to permit 
one to be very optimistic. 
~ Conclusions: Even though parents of 
these couples were known to social agencies 
several years ago, it is true that modern 
case work methods were not applied, so it 


is possible that the danger to the children in 
these families can be offset by good case 


work. In many families, though, there is 
no evidence that the status of the girl or the 
Perhaps 
the strongest argument in its favor is the 
legal status of marriage which makes com- 
pulsory support through court procedure 
somewhat easier. But a complete investiga- 
tion before marriage would have revealed 
the fact that many of these individuals 
should never have been permitted to marry. 
Might not a more satisfactory solution be to 
have paternity established and then place 
both parents on a period of probation? If 
this is completed successfully, the man sup- 
porting regularly and the woman caring ade- 


_ quately for the child, then the marriage 


might be sanctioned. 

Such a plan may be Utopian, but there 
are several other steps which can be taken 
to forestall the dangers of forced marriages. 
We need more case work with foreign fami- 
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lies which will enable the parents to teach 


their children American ideals of marriage ; 
- we need more protection for girls under 21; 
we need more education and vocational 
training for both boys and girls. Education 
and wholesome, supervised recreation are 
the two best safeguards against premature 
marriage. Most of all we must try to edu- 
cate public opinion, especially as it is ex- 
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ing children in wretched homes and, if they 
must be removed, to make people realize it 
is a better investment to pay for a child’s 
board in a good home than to pay his cost 
as a delinquent later on because he has been 
kept with delinquent parents. The families 
of widows and deserted wives need case 
work as well as financial relief to prevent 
second marriages which make their second 
state worse than the first. - 


pressed in the courts, to the danger of leav- 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Epitor: 

At a recent meeting of the first year social case 
workers of the United Charities of Chicago, the 
article entitled “Harry” in the November issue 
of Tue Famity was read and discussed. It is 
dazzling to the overworked, harrassed family 


case worker to see the extensive curative work | 


_ done for Harry after his breakdown, but we 
cannot help but comment on the lack of. pre- 
ventive work after the commitment of his 
father. Although it was known that Harry was 
“plodding away at his daily round, hating the 
monotony,” and so on, no effort was made to 
remedy this situation by getting him a new job, 
providing recreation or even giving a thought to 
his mental condition. The society certainly was 
in touch with Harry because it is stated that 
Harry came to the office several times to assist 
in making commitment arrangements for his 
father. The statement, “so matters stood for 

many months until one day the mother came to 
our office,” indicates that a contact with. the 
family continued to exist after the father was 
committed. 

Failure to move the hysterical brother from 


the house greatly disturbed Harry, as is shown 


when Harry is ashamed, to have such a queer 
barking brother and leaves his work on that 
account. Were not the hysterical brother and 
Harry problems as well as the father? 

From the story, it is impossible to determine 
‘whether any medical examination ever was niade 
of this hysterical brother, or was even considered 
before Harry’s breakdown. It is interesting to 
note that Harry was not told about his f r’s 
and brother’s condition until he himself had 
passed through the crisis. If the worker had 
told Harry about the causes of the mental dis- 
turbances of his relatives Harry himself might 
have been spared his experience, and the in- 
feriority complex might never have developed. 

While we fully appreciate that the story of 
Harry is an excellent presentation of curative 
psychiatric social work, we cannot help but ques- 
tion its value as a piece of family social work. 


Moreover, if psychiatric work has thus far 
stressed only the individual under treatment, we 
hereby make a plea for a complete whole— 
namely, the welfare of the entire family. 
The Committee, 
Jean RICHARDSON 
ALMA CRAMER 
Exrsa REINHARDT 
To THE Epitor: 
I was interested in the comments and criti- . 


- cisms, and am particularly glad of an opportunity 


to make more clear the purpose for which the 
story was written. It was presented not as a 
case history, but solely as a small contribution 
to the study of treatment which is today figuring 
so largely in the analysis of case work methods. 


In psychiatric social work the need of clarifying 
procedure particularly is felt. 


In a_ brilliant 
article on “The Psychiatric Point of View in 
Social Work,” in. the October number of the 
Mental Hygiene Quarterly, Grace Marcus asks, 
“How can she (the psychiatric worker) develop 
method and work toward another goal if the 
psychiatric point of view, as a principle of action, 
is too nebulous for detection in her records?” 
And later, Miss Marcus urges strongly the re- 
cording of the subjective point of view and the 
subjective method, in order that the problems 
with which every social worker is faced may be 
somewhat clarified. | 

As to Harry, intensive work was done with the 
family, as it must always be done in order to 
make individual treatment possible. The brother, 
long under medical care, was sent to a hospital; 
jobs were found, family co-operation gained, 
living conditions changed, and so on; but these 
steps were purposely omitted from the story, not 
because they were unimportant but because by 
concentrating attention on the methods of mental 
therapy, the matter of treatment was more 


_ Clearly presented. 


The question why Harry was not told earlier of 
his family heredity is well justified and deserves 
a careful answer. During the days of close con- 
tact the worker came as near this subject as 
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seemed advisable, but Harry’s delusions were so 
well systematized and his emotional recoil so 
instantaneous whenever the subject was ap- 
proached that it seemed wiser to build up bit by 


bit his mental integrity, until such time as he. 


could profit by an authoritative explanation by 
the psychiatrist in charge. 


23. 


Psychiatric social work is not, as is sometimes. 


- supposed, a new profession, but a branch and 


enrichment*of old case work methods. Its rules, 
however, are not yet clearly defined; and it was 
in the hope of making some contribution to this _ 
new technique that the story was written. 
Heten M. IRELAND 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A PLACE DE LA SocioLocrE DANS L’EpUCATION 

\ aux Etats-Unis: Frederick William 
Roman. Marcel Giard, Paris, 1923, 428 pp. 

This work is a thesis presented to the Uni- 
versity of Paris for the doctorate of letters. In 
broad outlines it attempts to show the place and 
influence of sociology in (1) the primary, high 


and normal schools, and the universities, and 


(2) the social education movement in this 
country. 

The first three chapters are devoted to con- 
sideration of the former, the familiar generaliza- 
tion being made that sociology first appeared in 
the graduate schools and has gradually percolated 
to the grades. Chapter IV is an exposition, for 
Europeans of course, of the characteristic 
principles and problems, i.e., the content of 
American sociology—a surprising array. The 
author admits that this content appears audacious 


- to a stranger, but the (foreign) reader must re- 


member that, in the United States, sociology is 
regarded as (a) an instrument capable of assur- 
ing great progress among men, and (b) a means 
of interpreting human life. Consequently no 
phase of life is neglected, and Small is quoted in 
justification. Hence, also, the extremely practi- 
cal character of our sociology. It is all of a 
piece with our very practical national develop- 
ment, shaped as it has been by a new environ- 
ment, vast resources, the Puritans, — and 
Dewey. 

As samples of the texts found in ai primary, 
high and normal schools, the author lists Ell- 
wood, Burch and Patterson, and Towne. For the 
colleges and universities he limits himself to 
Giddings and Blackmar and Gillin—a perhaps n not 
fully accurate presentation. 

All this is merely introductory, however. The 
real study begins with Chapter V. Here we be- 
gin to find the increasingly familiar term 
“educational sociology” employed and _ inter- 
preted. The view elaborated is that this disci- 
pline should reveal the ends of all education. 
This may be denied by the educators and seems 
rather flattering to the sociologists. | 

The “Social Education Movement” includes 
this systematic pondering over the ends of edu- 
cation, actual instruction in civics, professional 
training, physical education, and instruction in 


economics, especially that which pertains to con- 
servation and stabilization. 

But these studies uncover only partial solutions. 
In spite of all such efforts, internal and external 
unrest abide. From Chapter XII to the end of 
the work, the American sociological answer is 
given, namely, the need for a recognition and — 
domination of human values everywhere. That 
is to say, it is a sociological discovery that edu- 
cation is “a preparation for life,” “a continuous 
reconstruction of experience.” Again, some 
sociologists at least will not flatter themselves. 

Relative to this, the author says: “ Peace will 
be assured only if these values develop to the 
point where they dominate the conduct of human 
beings. This hope does not surpass human possi- 
bilities provided that education becomes a social 
function and a perpetual reconstruction. This is 
a reform which requires the collaboration of the 
sociologist and the educator. This rap- 
prochement. of sociology and education is the 
natural result of democratic evolution "—and 
hence is taking place in this country. 

The work is confined to description and in- 
terpretation. There is, therefore, little that is 
new to American students. There is no doubt, 
however, that the study will be of considerable — 
value to Europeans—provided they take it seri- 
ously and do not smile at the somewhat lofty 
position assigned to sociology. A fairly compre- 
hensive bibliography shows a wide familiarity 
with senten pertaining to the field. 

Freperick E. LuMLEY 
Ohio State University 


MERICANIZATION 1n_ PHILADELPHIA: 
A Manual for Americanization Workers. 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 1923, 
. 
“The keynote of the plan,” says this “ manual” 
for Americanization, “is social amalgamation, 
which can only be realized through the operation | 
of the psychological law of like-mindedness.” In 


96 pages, therefore, we are told -how the 


foreigner in Philadelphia can acquire like- 
mindedness. The report neglects to inform us, 
however, like whose mind it shall be. 

It is rather evident that the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee has tried to give us a considerably better 
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